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776 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (1835-1915) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 3, 1871. 

Charles Francis Adams, of famous ancestry, was born in Boston, 
May 27, 1835, the second son of Charles Francis and Abigail Brown 
(Brooks) Adams. Of his early education and associations he has said 
much in his "Autobiography," but heredity counted for much in his 
characteristics. He had a clear recollection of his grandfather, John 
Quincy Adams, then engrossed by his contest for freedom, and he had 
inherited a questioning spirit which placed him in opposition to the 
social and political conventions of the day. Passing through a private 
school at Hingham and the Boston Latin School he entered Harvard 
College and pursued the usual course of studies without indication of 
possessing unusual aptitude or a special bent in any one direction. 
On graduating in 1856 he entered the law office of Dana and Parker. 
The personal relations with two such men exerted a strong influence 
upon the young Adams, to whom law could never be a serious profes- 
sion any more than it was to his grandfather; but the writings of the 
English scientists and the speculations of Spencer were an even stronger 
influence, encouraging his tendency to question existing conditions 
and to test the strength of the economic and political structure on 
which the democratic community rested. 

The war of secession interrupted this training in the law, though Mr. 
Adams did not at first consider military service as necessary. His 
father had been appointed United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James and his son was in charge of his business at home. A younger 
brother, Henry, accompanied his father to London to be his private 
secretary, and on Charles rested the management of the family affairs. 
The call, however, became too strong to be resisted, and in December, 

1861, he received a commission as First Lieutenant in the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. His service exercised a lasting influence upon his 
career, for it later engaged him in a series of studies upon the war 
which placed him high among critics of military strategy, and which 
yielded rich return in the connected field of the diplomacy of the period. 
Serving in South Carolina and Virginia, he became Captain in October, 

1862, was chief of squadron through the campaign of Gettysburg and 
in the advance upon Richmond, and in the autumn of 1864 was 
transferred as Lieutenant-Colonel to the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry 
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(colored). Seriously affected in health he was ordered home in 1865, 
and while there he received an invitation to join the military family of 
Major-General Humphreys, as Assistant Inspector General. Such 
was his idea of his duty to his colored regiment that he declined this 
flattering offer. He entered Richmond at the head of his regiment in 
April, 1865, but was obliged to resign on account of broken health. 
He subsequently received the brevet of Brigadier General. His later 
opposition to the scandalous waste in pensions and the manifestly 
dishonest methods of agents in securing them called out no little 
hostile criticism on his military service; but the charges were easily 
disproved or explained by him, and the record shown to be highly 
honorable to himself. In the face of great difficulties he won for him- 
self a reputation for attention to duty, a desire to master the needs of 
the service and a care for detail and discipline which won for him the 
notice of his superior officers and the devotion of his followers. 

Returning from the army he proposed to resume the study and 
practice of the law, but the social conditions which followed the war 
called upon his interest and directed his energy into a field of investiga- 
tion which he made his own. Conscious of a certain faculty for clear 
expression and an unusual quality of style he wrote much on currency, 
politics and tax questions. The situation in which the railroads were 
left by the war attracted his study, and he soon gained prominence in 
a field where reforms were much needed and where New England, 
thanks to him, was to lead the war to better conditions. His fearless 
denunciation of dishonest practices and his clean cut policy for a better 
conduct of railroad management led to his appointment on the first 
really effective State Board of Railroad Commissioners, that of 
Massachusetts. For ten years his best service was rendered in this 
capacity, and for seven years, as chairman of the commission, he wrote 
its reports and established it on such a plane that it became the model 
of similar commissions, state and national. These reports may still 
be read with profit for their remarkable grasp of an intricate subject 
and for their definite propositions for bettering the condition of the 
railroads and their relations to the state. So thorough was the plan 
worked out that it was readily applied to the electric roads when they 
came into existence. He was called upon to serve as a government 
director on the Union Pacific Railroad, becoming the President of 
that road in 1884. This naturally led to his resignation from the 
State commission. He did much to lift the Union Pacific out of the 
slough of ill repute into which it had fallen, and did much more than 
a less honest and fearless reformer could have accomplished; but he 
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never looked with satisfaction upon the experience, for he was con- 
tending against influences of a sinister character which in the end 
proved stronger than his own efforts. His confidence in the future 
of the road was fully justified in later years, and to its subsequent 
success Mr. Adams contributed more than was at the time recognized. 

After leaving the army Mr. Adams had been occupied in public 
business and the affairs of a great railroad ; there came to him now a 
period of comparative rest. So active a mind could not remain 
unoccupied. He took up the subject of education, and when on the 
State Board of Education, where he sat for only one year, he formu- 
lated a plan of studies to be followed in the common schools. As an 
Overseer of Harvard University from 1882 to 1907 he criticised freely, 
but also did much constructive work, one of the important items 
being his report on the English department which led to changes in 
that department greatly to its improvement. His challenge to the 
classics — A College Fetish — awakened wide interest, and to him 
was due the requirement in entrance examination of only one of the 
classical languages, instead of two. He reformed the school system of 
the town of Quincy, and the "Quincy School System" has been fol- 
lowed in many localities, for it applied business methods to the com- 
mon schools, resulting in a higher efficiency. 

Of Mr. Adams' historical work little need be said, for it speaks so 
well for itself. How he came to engage in it he has told in his " Auto- 
biography," and for forty years it constituted his principal enjoy- 
ment, the best realization of his powers for investigation and exposi- 
tion. Whether it was the story of the beginnings of the plantation 
of the Massachusetts-Bay, or the diplomatic career of his father, or a 
biography of a man of law and letters, the result proved his unusual 
qualification and high equipment. In each department he sought to 
be complete — to approach as near to finality as the records permitted. 
His "Three Episodes of Massachusetts History," which was really a 
history of the town of Quincy, is a model of local history, when treated 
in its relations to national history. It was in preparing this work 
that his thorough methods tempted him to edit Thomas Morton's 
"New-English Canaan" and the Winthrop-Weld tract on "Anti- 
nomianism in New England," two side-studies to the larger under- 
taking on which he left little still to be interpreted. The "Life of 
Richard Henry Dana" is also a model of its kind, wherein the subject of 
the biography is made to tell his own story, the compiler adding only 
what was needed for a full comprehension of the text. But how 
much the "compiler" added, and how he made clear the path to the 
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reader can be grasped only by a careful reading of the volume. As to 
the life of his father, he wrote an admirable and well-proportioned 
sketch of it for the " American Statesmen," but the larger adventure, 
planned on a very much larger scale, occupied much of his time and 
thought for years, and had been carried to 1861, when the end came. 
Certain it is that it can never be completed as he intended it, for his 
later studies in English and American records led him to modify many 
of his earlier conclusions. Invited in 1913 to give at Oxford the lec- 
tures on American history, he utilized the opportunity to gather a 
rich harvest of private and official correspondence which was to be 
used in the extended life of his father. 

His connection with the Massachusetts Historical Society encour- 
aged his historical leanings and offered him a vent for his many studies 
in American history. His value to the Society was early recognized, 
and he rapidly rose in the official line, becoming a member in 1875, the 
Vice-President in 1890, and the President in 1895, holding that posi- 
tion until his death. What he accomplished for the Society, changing 
it from a small social "club" to an active historical society, may be 
seen in the printed " Proceedings." He brought to it the same energy, 
the same questioning attitude, and the same fearlessness as had 
given him reputation as a writer on social problems. Possessing a 
true historical instinct he contributed freely from his own ability and 
called out from' others the best that was in them in historical investiga- 
tion. In time, in money, and in papers he did more for the Society 
than the records will show. 

In 1871 he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He was not a regular attendant on its meetings. 

Mr. Adams married, November 8, 1865, Mary Howe Ogden of New- 
port, R. I., who survived him. He died in Washington, D. C, March 
20, 1915. 

Of Mr. Adams' many activities and positions, public and corporate, 
it would be impossible to speak here. The list would be a long one, 
and only a full presentation of each item could give a fitting concep- 
tion of his aims and accomplishment. He was a man of letters, 
possessed of a style at once clear, trenchant and individual, and capa- 
ble of deep investigation and an orderly presentation of conclusions. 
He had wide sympathies, was a generous supporter of social move- 
ments and agencies, • and encouraged the younger generation by aid 
as well as by example. A liberal in religion, in politics and in social 
questions, he retained an open mind and an independent position, 
recognizing no party ties or dead conservatism. Eminently social, 
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he yet retained a certain shyness which invited open intercourse and 
suggested the strong nature beneath this genial surface. It was a 
privilege to win his regard and to be associated with him closely in 
his work and ambitions. 

He left an "Autobiography" which is a frank and penetrating 
measure of himself. Naturally it is not complete, and his desire to 
explain his own conduct has made him unjust to himself. No other 
person could have said as much, or said it as well; it is therefore 
characteristic, and must be held in high estimation as an open and 
honest attempt at self-appreciation, a form of expression which has 
become all too infrequent. In every sense he was a lovable char- 
acter, vivid, stimulating, loyal and independent. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 



SIR BENJAMIN BAKER (1840-1907) 

Foreign Honorary Member, Class I, Section 4, 1899. 

Sir Benjamin Baker, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., D.Sc, LL.D., M. A. I., 
F. R. S., was born at Keyford, Frome, Somerset, March 31, 1840, and 
died suddenly from heart failure May 19, 1907. At the age of 16 he 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Price and Fox of Neath Abbey Iron works, 
and remained with them four years. During the next two years he 
was engaged on railway work, and in 1862 joined the staff of the late 
Sir John Fowler, with whom he remained associated until the death of 
the latter in 1898 ; — rising from the position of Junior Assistant to 
that of partner. 

During this long period Mr. Baker was actively engaged upon vari- 
ous kinds of engineering work, including some works of the greatest 
importance. Although without collegiate training, Mr. Baker early 
established a reputation as an authority on the theory and practice of 
engineering, displaying a remarkable combination of practical and 
scientific knowledge. He was interested in education, and did much 
to bridge the gulf which had long separated theory from practice. 

Much of Mr. Baker's work was connected with railways. He was 
consulting engineer for the earliest " tube" railway in London, and also 
for the first projected Hudson River Tunnel in this country. He was 



